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St Louis; this pretended "Pragmatic Sanction" is a forgery, which was
fabricated by the counsellors of Charles VII in 1438. But in his youth
St Louis would not have been disinclined to favour such an edict. In
1247 the demands for money made by the Popes, who claimed the right
of taxing the clergy in France to maintain the struggle with the Emperor
Frederick, provoked a manifestation with which St Louis associated
himself. Ambassadors from the king and clergy were sent to Rome to
make solemn complaint that benefices were being bestowed on foreigners,
and that the French Church was being robbed by the Roman Curia.
But after his crusade in Egypt and Palestine, St Louis changed his tone,
and was inclined to side with the Holy See against the clergy. He became
bent only on the deliverance of the Holy Land, and the conquest of
Sicily, so ardently desired by the Popes, seemed to him the first stage of
this deliverance. Willingly or unwillingly, the clergy of France had to
pay and to borrow in support of these great schemes.

Thus the relations of St Louis with the clergy were, as was natural,
determined by the traditional policy of the monarchy and by circumstances.
As regards the nobles, it is equally impossible to describe his attitude in
a single phrase. As further documents are published, and the provincial
history better known, the impression is rendered more complex.

Personally Louis IX was conservative. If we consider his decisions, or
study carefully the Life of Joinville, who composed his memoirs, or at
least put the finishing touches to them, in the days of Philip the Fair and
noted the changes that had taken place, we feel that Louis had a great
idea of the sacred rights of the monarchy, but that he still adhered to
the feudal point of view. He did not use the victories achieved by himself
and his mother to destroy the turbulent dynasties of Brittany or Poitou,
and the motive force in his negotiations with the King of England was,
as will be seen, to resume correct feudal relations with him. When he
suppressed the judicial duel, it was only in the royal domain. It is
a mistake to talk of the extension in his reign of "royal cases," i.e. cases
in which the royal justice, as such, reserved for itself the trial1. When
we examine the facts, it will be found that these so-called royal cases, in
the time of St Louis, can almost all be explained by feudal law. The
multiplication of the "bourgeois du roi," who escaped the law-courts of
their feudal lords, does not seem to have been systematically intended by
Louis IX, nor by the Parlement of Paris. The king carried his respect
for the independence of his barons so far that, in 1246, he allowed those
in the north and west, under the influence of the anti-clerical agitation
of Frederick H, to organise a league to oppose the temporal claims and
the excessive enrichment of the clergy and the Pope2; it had a directing

1  Compare the analogous "Fleas of the Crown" in England.

2 The party in favour of the Crusade was also indignant at seeing the conflict with
the Hoheiistaufen absorbing the efforts of the Papacy. The four commissaries elected
by the league were Hugh IV, Duke of Burgundy, who went to Palestine from 1239 to
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